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CHARLESTOWN, June 18, 1836. 
Sir, 


At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for celebrating the sixty-first 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, the undersigned were appointed a sub- 
committee to express to you their thanks for the highly interesting and eloquent 
Address delivered by you on that occasion, and to request a copy of the same for 
the press. : 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servants. 
JOSHUA BATES, Jr., 
JAS. F. BOYD, 
WILLIAM SAWYER, 


DUNCAN BRADFORD, 


GEO. W. WARREN. 
Hon. A. H. EvERETT. 


ANSWER. 


Newron, Junz 22, 1836. 
GENTLEMEN, 


In compliance with the polite request contained in your note of the 18th inst. 
which I have this day received, I have the honor to communicate to you for publi- 
cation, a copy of the address delivered at Charlestown, on the 17th. : 

With many thanks for the friendly terms in which the request is made, and 
with sentiments of high regard, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant. 


A. H. EVERETT. 

Messrs. JosHua Bates, Jr., 
Jas. F. Boyp, 
Wittiam Sawyer, 
Duncan BRaADFoRD, 
Gro. W. WaRREN. 


me ty eS, 3. 


We are assembled, fellow-citizens and friends! to 
celebrate the return of a great and glorious day. As 
Americans we hold it sacred ; as children of the Pil- 
grim Fathers who subdued and settled our own be- 
loved New England we regard it with a deeper and 
more peculiar interest. While we cherish with pride 
the memory of every gallant achievement performed 
in our country’s defence,—of every generous sacrifice 
in her cause,—wherever the scene of action may 
have been laid, and whoever may have been the he- 
roes of the day ;—while we claim it as an honor to 
take our places side by side and shoulder to shoul- 
der with our brothers of the south and west when- 
ever duty calls us to the post of danger ;—their no- 
ble spirits will understand and sympathise with us if 
we dwell with more than ordinary emotion upon those 
events in our history, of which our immediate neigh- 
borhood was the theatre and in which our own fathers 
were the actors and the sufferers. Filial tenderness 
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joins her fond appeal to the graver voice of public 
duty which invites us to commemorate them. ‘The 
fine chords of domestic love mingle their sweet and 
touching harmonies with the loud peans of patriotic 
pride and martial enthusiasm with which we greet the 
return of this high national holiday. The heroes of 
the day we celebrate were our fathers: the noble ma- 
trons who sustained and encouraged them in their 
toils and saerifices were our mothers: and we, their 
sons and daughters, are now met together on the spot 
which was the scene of their trial, their glory,—to 
many of them, alas! of their mortal agony,—to offer 
to their memories our united tribute of respect, admi- 
ration and grateful love. 

Who could hesitate to join in so holy a work? We 
meet without distinction of party. No little shades 
of difference created by the passing events of the day, 
are permitted to disturb the harmony of feeling with 
which we now come together as brothers, as citizens 
of a common country, as joint heirs of a common in- 
heritance in the glory of our ancestors and the bless- 
ings which they have bequeathed to their posterity. 

_ If as children of New England we celebrate this 
anniversary with peculiar interest, in your minds, 
fellow-citizens of Charlestown, its return must 
awaken a still more lively emotion. On the 17th 
of June, 1775, the storm of war, which had previously 
raged in distant regions, and of which you had heard 
only some faint and feeble echo, burst with more than 
wonted fury upon your own fair and flourishing town. 
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The sister streams, whose tranquil currents embrace 
your peninsula and mingle their waters undisturbed 
at its point, were on that eventful day ploughed by 
hostile fleets, bent on destruction and freighted with 
its engines. Your verdant heights were furrowed 
with entrenchments,—swarming with martial hosts,— 
bristling with all the horrid array of war. Your 
streets ran blood. Your dwellings were wrapt in 
flames : while their inmates, regardless of all domes- 
tic sacrifices, were fighting, bleeding, dying with 
their companions in arms upon the field of battle. 
Oh could those placid waters which surround us but 
reflect again for a moment the pictures which were 
then displayed in fragments on their agitated surface ; 
—could those verdant heights and all the neighboring 
hills but repeat today the sounds which then rever- 
berated in thundering echoes from their vocal sides 
and summits ;—could those gallant troops, who were 
then encountering each other in the fell ‘death-strug- 
gle with broad-sword, musket and bayonet,—those 
countless multitudes which then from every house-top, 
hill-top and steeple in the neighborhood surveyed with 
agonizing interest the course of that bloody tragedy,— 
start for a moment from their sepulchres and resume 
the places which they then occupied, what a contrast 
would be offered to the scene of quiet industry, do- 
mestic enjoyment and holiday triumph that now sur- 
rounds us! But it may not be. ‘The storm of war 
has spent its force and passed away. Your placid 
waters reflect again no other scenes but the quiet 
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pursuits of gainful commerce. Your verdant heights 
exhibit no vestiges of war, but that noble Monument 
which is rising in honor of the day we celebrate. 
The mortal forms which on that day invested the 
souls of fire which gave it distinction, have been, 
most of them, long since dissolved into their original 
elements. The air, the earth and the ocean, have 
reclaimed their respective shares in these tenements 
of clay, while the minds that animated them have 
gone to receive under other forms and in higher states 
of being the reward of the virtues which they dis- 
played in this. ‘ Dust has returned to dust, and the 
spirit has returned to God that gave it... Look down, 
then, blessed spirits! from your present seats of glo- 
ry !—Forget for a moment the celestial joys that now 
surround you, your high communion with kindred 
minds of every age and country, perhaps of other 
worlds and better natures!—Behold in our present 
prosperity,—in the heartfelt gratitude with which we 
honor your memories,—the proof that your mortal 
labors were not in vain!—Inspire us, if it may be, by 
your viewless presence with a portion of the pure 
and patriotic zeal which fired your manly bosoms, 
and sustained you through the trying scenes of that 
blood-stained, hard-fought, memorable day ! 

It is not necessary for\us, however, fellow-citizens 
and friends !—to recur to the local and personal asso- 
ciations, close and interesting as they are, that con- 
nect us individually who are here assembled, with 
the scenes and the heroes of this glorious occasion in 
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order to finda motive for the solemnities in which 
we are engaged. The events of the day we cele- 
brate are more than sufficient by their permanent in- 
fluence on the history of the country,—of the world, 
to justify all the importance that has been or may be 
attached to them. The great revolutions that change 
the moral aspect of society, are rarely accomplished 
without the shedding of blood; but the extent. of 
these sanguinary sacrifices is far from being in all 
cases proportioned to the magnitude of the result. 
The tools of arbitrary power may be led up to the 
slaughter and leave their bones to whiten on the bat- 
tle-field by hundreds of thousands without producing 
even a temporary effect of the slightest consequence. 
On the other hand, the generous self-sacrifice of a sin- 
gle individual in the cause of truth has repeatedly re- 
volutionized whole empires. Let those consider this 
who undervalue the consequence of the death of a 
single man. The importance of battles is in no way 
proportioned to the numbers engaged in them; nor 
is the successful party in all cases the one that de- 
rives the greatest advantage from the encounter. The 
defeat of the three hundred Spartans who fell at the 
pass of Thermopyle was of deeper moment to the in- 
dependence of Greece than the splendid triumphs of 
Marathon and Salamis. That stern laconic inscrip- 
tion :---Traveller ! tell at Sparta that three hundred of 
her sons died here in her defence :---spoke more elo- 
quently to the generous Grecian heart than the long 
official reports of a hundred victories. And you, gal- 
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Jant Warren! when you rushed in the fervid rashness 
of your youthful patriotism to yonder mount and 
poured out your life-blood upon its top, did more per- 
haps for your country in that moment of mortal 
agony than even your dauntless courage, your prudent 
counsel, your fiery zeal, your talents splendid as they 
were, could have accomplished by the labors of a life! 
No, fellow-citizens ! it is not the long array of numer- 
ous regiments ; the blaze of burnished arms and glit- 
tering standards; it is not, in short, the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war; no, nor yet, as [ 
have said, the result of the battle, which often turns 
upon the cast of a die, that gives it importance. ‘The 
nature of the quarrel,—the principles at issue,—the 
feelings that animate the combatants,—these are 
the circumstances that decide the influence of battles 
on the fortunes of the parties represented in them. 
Your fathers went up to yonder mount on the day 
we commemorate in undisciplined, inexperienced, ir- 
regular, ill-clad, half-armed bands. No ‘ meteor flag’ 
spread its flaming terrors above their heads. No an- 
tique Oriflamme, consecrated by religious rites and 
the memory of a thousand previous victories, inspired 
them with pious enthusiasm. ‘The glorious banner 
of the Union had not yet displayed its star-spangled 
folds. Music, dresses, arms, artillery, above all, am- 
munition,—every thing was wanting except the one 
thing needful, the unconquerable mind. ‘That they 
had ; with that alone to sustain them, they went into 
battle with the flower of one of the finest armies in 
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Europe. After achieving miracles of courage and 
patriotism they were finally forced to retreat: they 
left the foe in possession of the honors of the day. 
What was the result >—By the effect of that defeat 
the spot on which we stand has been rendered classic 
ground. By the effect of that defeat, the day we 
celebrate has become an epoch in the history of our 
country, of the world. Yes, fellow-citizens and 
friends! when our neighboring metropolis and her 
sister cities shall have had their day of power, pros- 
perity and glory, and passed away ;—when Boston, 
New-York, and Philadelphia shall have been what 
Rome, Athens, Memphis and Babylon at their proud- 
est periods never were, and shall have sunk again, in 
conformity with the immutable law that regulates all 
human things, into. the state of ruin in which those 
celebrated seats of empire are now ;—when of all the 
achievements of art and wealth that now surround us 
or may hereafter adorn this neighborhood, the hand 
of ‘Time shall have swept away every thing excepting 
that simple granite obelisk which will probably out- 
last all the structures it is destined to overlook ; even 
then, at that remote period, the friends of liberty and 
virtue will come up from the bosom of distant lands, 
peopled by nations as yet without a name, over in- 
tervening oceans and continents,—from the shores 
perhaps of Australasia,—Felix Boothia, or wherever 
else the genius of civilization may have fixed his tem- 
porary abode, to pay their vows on Bunker Hill. 
The events of the day we celebrate are therefore 
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such as fully justify by their own intrinsic importance 
as well as by the interesting personal and local associa- 
tions connected with them, a solemn public commemo- 
ration. In appearing as the organ of your sentiments on 
this occasion, I feel most deeply and painfully, fellow 
citizens and friends! my utter inability to do any thing 
like justice to the task. But this anniversary is not 
the time for a son of the Pilgrims to shrink from any 
call to action, however arduous the duty. | throw 
myself on your generous indulgence, and | know that 
I shall find in the deep interest which you feel in the 
subject the source of a sympathy which I might oth- 
erwise attempt in vain to excite, and which may give 
some effect even to the feeblest utterance. 

In selecting the topics for the present address, you 
will not expect me, fellow citizens and friends! to en- 
large upon the causes of the revolution or to discuss 
the political questions mvolved in the controversy. 
These are subjects which belong more appropriately 
to the approaching anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, which is annually celebrated with 
so much propriety throughout the country. They 
will then become the themes of hundreds of eloquent 
discourses, repeating in as many different forms a tale, 
which, however frequently repeated, can never be- 
come tiresome to the American ear. I shall confine 
myself on this occasion to a sketch of the events of 
the day, and of the characters of some of the persons 
who were engaged in them. In reference to the na- 
ture and causes of the war, I will merely remark that it 
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was one, and a most important one, ina series of events 
which has been, for several centuries past, gradually 
elevating the Christian nations from the degradation 
into which they had fallen during the dark ages, 
and preparing them, as we trust, for a degree of 
civilization hitherto unknown, of which the new 
world was destined perhaps to become the theatre. 
It would be not uninteresting, did the limits of the 
occasion permit, to trace the progress of this im- 
provement and to mark the manner in which the 
great events ef our own history connect themselves 
with those which preceded and have followed them 
in other countries. ‘To the student of history, to the 
inquirer into the destiny and character of our race, 
the topic opens a field of profound thought, of inter- 
esting and encouraging though sometimes mournful 
speculation, but into this at present we have no time 
to enter. I hasten to the immediate subject of our 
meeting. 

For several years preceding the 17th of June, 1775, 
it was evident to all that the struggle between the 
colonies and the mother country was no longer for 
the amount of a trifling tax on tea and paper, but 
on the one hand for national existence, on the other 
for dominion over half the western world. John Ad- 
ams, while yet a youth in his school house at North- 
ampton, predicted the Independence which at forty 
he officially declared, and which at fourscore, amidst 
the agonies of dissolving nature, still faltered in trem- 
bling accents on his dying lips. Josialh Quincy wrote 
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from London that the faith of our political apostles 
must be sealed with blood. Finally, the events of the 
19th of April announced to all the world abroad and 
at home that the long anticipated crisis had arrived, 
and that the question at issue must be settled by an 
appeal to arms. 

New England was prepared to answer that stern 
appeal. ‘The government of Massachusetts was at 
this time exercised by a representative assembly de- 
nominated Congress, and a Committee of Safety con- 
sisting of thirteen persons appointed by Congress, and 
composing virtually the Executive department. Four 
days after the battle of Lexington it was resolved in 
Congress that an army of thirty thousand men was 
wanted for the defence of New England,—-that Mas- 
sachusetts would raise thirteen thousand six hundred 
of the number, and that the other New England states 
should be requested to furnish their respective pro- 
portions. Before the middle of June about fifteen 
thousand troops were assembled in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. Of these Massachusetts furnished 
ten thousand and Connecticut three: the rest were 
supplied by the other New England states. The 
troops were distributed into companies of fifty, of 
which ten composed a regiment. It was also re- 
solved in Congress on the 10th of May, to raise a re- 
giment of artillery, of which Richard Gridley, a bro- 
ther of the celebrated lawyer of that name, was ap- 
pointed Colonel. The train was to consist of nine 
small pieces, but the regiment was not completely or- 
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ganised before the battle, and did but little service. 
On the 21st of May, Artemas Ward was commissioned 
as Commander in Chief of the Massachusetts troops, 
and his orders were obeyed by all the others within 
the limits of the state. His head quarters were at 
Cambridge where he had with him about eight thou- 
sand of the Massachusetts troops and one thousand of 
those from Connecticut. The latter, with Sargent’s 
regiment from New Hampshire and Patterson’s from 
Berkshire county, were under the immediate command 
of General Putnam, who was stationed in advance of 
the main body at Inman’s farm, where a redoubt and 
breastwork had been thrown up near the Charlestown 
road. General Ward also had with him at Cambridge 
five companies of artillery. ‘The right wing of the 
army, consisting of two thousand troops from Massa- 
chusetts, two thousand from Connecticut, and one 
thousand from Rhode Island, were stationed at Rox- 
bury under the command of Brigadier General Tho- 
mas, who had also with him three or four companies 
of artillery. A thousand of the New Hampshire 
troops under Colonels Stark and Reid, stationed at 
Medford, and another detachment of the same troops 
with three companies of Col. Gerrish’s regiment sta- 
tioned at Chelsea, composed the left wing of the army. 
On the night of the 16th a large guard detached from 
one of the Essex regiments commanded by Col. Lit- 
tle was stationed at Lechmere’s point. 

Such were the strength and composition of the ar- 
my at the period immediately preceding the battle. 
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In regard to the character of the troops 1 need only 
say that they were the flower and pride of our hardy 
yeomanry. They were not, like the rank and file of 
the regular armies of Europe, the refuse of society, 
enlisted in the worst haunts of crowded cities under 
the influence of a large bounty or perhaps an inspira- 
tion of a still inferior kind. They were, as they are 
correctly described in the British circumstantial ac- 
count of the Battle of Lexington, the country people. 
Though generally unaccustomed to regular service 
and not well skilled in the technical learning of the 
art of war, they were all, officers and men, expert in 
the use of arms, and in the habit of employing them 
in continual conflicts with the Indians. Many of 
them had already distinguished themselves in the 
French wars of 1745 and 1756,when the old provincial 
standard was displayed with so much glory in the 
Canadas. It is remarkable indeed on examining the 
composition of the New England army of 1776, how 
many names we find of men either previously or sub- 
sequently illustrious in the history of the country. 
The fact is one among many proofs how completely 
the spirit of the times had taken possession of the 
whole mind of the colonies and drawn within its in- 
fluence the most eminent professional, political and 
military characters, as well as the mass of the people. 
Independently of Prescott, Putnam and Warren, who 
may be looked upon as the most conspicuous officers 
on a day when every soldier was a hero, there were 
several other-persons in the army, whose names are 
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hardly less extensively known throughout the world 
than theirs. General Green, by common acknow- 
ledgment second only to Washington in military ser- 
vice during the revolutionary war, was the Colonel 
of one of the Rhode Island regiments. General 
Pomeroy, of Northampton, had served as a captain 
under Sir William Johnston in the war of 1756, and 
in the celebrated action with the French and Indians, 
under Baron Dieskau, had killed the enemy’s com- 
mander-in-chief with his own hand. As an honorary 
trophy of his valor he was presented with the Baron’s 
watch which is still preserved in his family. Stark, 
afterwards the Hero of Bennington, was the Colonel 
of one of the New Hampshire regiments, in which 
Genera! Dearborn was a captain. Governor Pearce 
of New Hampshire was also in the battle. Governor 
Brooks of this state was present with the rank of 
Major, and Governor Eustis as a surgeon of artillery. 
General Knox appeared asa volunteer. Gridley, the 
veteran Colonel of artillery, then sixty four years of 
age, was an officer of high distinction. In the war 
of 1745, when Massachusetts alone raised an army of 
three thousand two hundred men for the expedition 
against Cape Breton, he commanded the artillery, and 
with scientific accuracy pointed the mortar which on 
the third fire threw into the citadel of Louisburg a 
shell that occasioned its surrender. He was reward- 
ed by a captaincy in Shirley’s regiment. In the 
war of 1756, he again entered the service as chief 


engineer and colonel of infantry, and two years after- 
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wards assisted at the second taking of Louisburg 
with so much distinction, that Gen. Amherst tender- 
ed him the valuable furniture of the French Com- 
mander’s head-quarters as a present, which he, with 
chivalrous delicacy declined. At the siege of Quebec, 
he commanded the provincial artillery under Gen. 
Woife, and was fighting by his side when he fell. 
The crown rewarded his gallantry by a concession of 
the Magdalen Islands with an extensive cod and seal 
fishery, and half pay asa British officer. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, his agent inquired 
of him, by order of the British Government, what 
part he intended to take. ‘I shall fight,’ replied the 
noble-minded veteran, ‘for justice and my country.’ 
His pay as a British officer was of course stopped. 
The arrears which were offered him he with charac- 
teristic spirit refused to receive. 

To this list of distinguished names, which might be 
much enlarged did time permit, I wil! add only one, 
more extensively known perhaps than any of those that 
| have mentioned, though in a different line,—I mean 
that of Benjamin Thompson, afterwards the illustrious 
Count Rumford. He held no commission, but ac- 
companied Major Brooks as a volunteer with the last 
reinforcements that were sent from Cambridge. He 
had solicited in vain the place of Major in the artillery, 
which was justly due to his eminent merit, but which 
the parental partiality of Gridley had assigned to his 
own son. For this act of venial frailty, the veteran 
was sufficiently punished by the misconduct of his son 
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in the action, and by the loss to the country of the 
great talents of his competitor :—a loss, however, 
which we need not lament, since those talents were 
employed with so much brilliancy and success upona 
still more extensive scale in the cause of humanity 
and the world. 

While these and other kindred spirits of perhaps 
not inferior merit, though somewhat less distinguish- 
ed fame, filled the ranks of the New England army 
of 1775, there were, as | have already said, three per- 
sons, who, on the great occasion which we now 
commemorate, were naturally called upon by their 
age, rank, or peculiar energy of character, to take the 
most conspicuous part in the action, and who may be 
looked upon as being, ina more peculiar sense than 
any of their gallant companions in arms, the heroes of 
the day. I allude, as you are aware, to Prescott, 
Putnam, and Warren. A few observations on the 
character and previous history of these eminent patri- 
ots and gallant soldiers, may serve as an introduction 
to the rapid sketch of the events of the day, which 
you will naturally expect as the principal topic of the 
present address. 

Prescott, the Colonel of one of the Middlesex reg- 
iments, was the officer who, on the 16th of June, re- 
ceived the orders of the Council of War to occupy 
the heights of Charlestown, and who commanded in 
the redoubt on the day of the battle. He may therefore 
be considered, though not invested with the rank of 
General, as the real commander of the forces, so far 
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as any person has aright to claim that honor. He 
was of Pepperel, in the county of Middlesex jwhere his 
family, one of the most distinguished and’ respected 
in the State, still reside during a part of the year. 
Prescott had early inherited'an ample fortune from 
his father, but he seems to have possessed a natural 
aptitude for military pursuits, and at the opening of 
the war of 1756, he, like so many of the other noble 
spirits of New England, joined the expedition against 
Nova Scotia under Gen. Winslow with a provincial 
commission. He served’with such distinction, that 
after the close of the war, he was urged to accept a 
commission in the British line, but he. declined the 
honor and preferred to return to his paternal estate. 
Here he resided, occupied in the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture, and in dispensing a frank and generous 
hospitality to his neighbors, many of whom were his 
old companions in arms, until the opening of the Rev- 
olution summoned him, already a veteran, to the 
council and the field. He was tall and commanding 
in his person, of a grave aspect and the simplest 
manners,—holding in utter contempt the parade and 
pageantry which constitute with many the essence of 
war. During the progress of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, he was frequently seen on the top of the parapet, 
attired in a calico frock, with his bald head uncover- 
ed to the sun, waving his sword and encouraging the 
men to action.—Gov. Gage, who was at one of these 
moments reconnoitring the American works through 
a telescope, remarked the singular appearance of Pres- 
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cott, and inquired of Willard, one of his Council who 
was near him, who he was.—‘ My brother-in-law, 
Colonel Prescott,’ was the reply. ‘Will he fight 
inquired the Governor. ‘Ay,’ replied Willard, ‘to 
the last drop of his blood.’ 

Putnam, another veteran of the old French wars, 
was not less bold in action and equally regardless of 
unnecessary show and ceremony. He was a native 
of Salem in this State, but had emigrated early in life 
to Pomfret in Connecticut, where he had employed 
himself like Prescott, in agriculture, though on a small- 
er scale, until he was called, like him, mto the mili- 
tary service, by the war of 1756. He was then about 
forty years ofage. He had, however, earlier in life 
signalized his courage, like the heroes of ancient 
Grecian story, by quelling the monsters of the forest. 
His encounter with an enormous wolf in a subterra- 
nean cavern would have done honor to Hercules or 
Theseus, and had made him known even in Europe 
long before he entered on a military career. In the 
war of 1'756, he commanded a company of Provincial 
Rangers. In that capacity he rendered the most es- 
sential service, and passed through a series of hair- 
breadth escapes, the detail of which, though resting 
on unquestionable evidence, seems like a wild and ex- 
travagant fable. In the course of his adventures, he 
was taken captive by the Indians and experienced all 
the horrors incident to their ferocious mode of warfare. 
Once he was actually tied to the stake in the centre 
of a circle of burning fuel, from which he was only 
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the timely interference of a French officer of rank, in 
alliance with the Indians, who happened to arrive 
from a distance at this critical instant, and released 
him with his own hand. After the close of the war 
of 1756, Putnam had returned to the plough, and was 
actually holding it with his own hand when he heard 
the news of the battle of Lexington. Like Cincin- 
natus of old he left it in the furrow and repaired at once 
to Cambridge, though now more than seventy years, 
of age. After consulting with the leading characters 
at the camp, he returned to Connecticut to organize 
a regiment with which he appeared shortly after at 
head-quarters, as Brigadier General. He was athlet- 
ic and active in person, energetic even to coarseness, 
but keen and pointed in conversation, and his face, 
though deeply furrowed by the savage tomahawk as 
well as by the finger of time, was always radiant with 
a broad good humor, which rendered him the idol of 
the soldiery. He was particularly earnest in the 
Council of War in recommending the measure of for- 
tifying Bunker Hill: a part of his regiment was 
detached for the service, and he was present and ac- 
tive himself through the preceding night, as well as 
on the decisive day. Whether, as some suppose, he 
was charged by the Council of War, with a general 
superintendence of the whole affair, or whether, like 
Warren, he appeared as a volunteer, is not now known 
with certainty, for the official record of the orders of 
the day is lost, and the want of it is not supplied for 
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this purpose by any other evidence. It is certain 
however, from all the accounts, that his agency in the 
battle was great and effectual. He continued to serve 
with the highest distinction through the war, enjoy- 
ing the confidence and esteem of Washington, and re- 
tired after the peace to his estate, where he died at a 
very advanced age. He was a fine example cf the 
open, bold, hardy, shrewd, indefatigable New England 
character as modified by the life of camps ; and though 
the sincere and deeply felt piety which belongs to 
that character under all itsgmodifications led him in 
his old age to do penance publicly for his occasional 
irreverence in the use of language, his clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr Whitney, declared at the time thathe deemed 
the ceremony unnecessary, and the Recording Angel, 
we may venture to say, had long before blotted out 
with his tears at heaven’s high chancery every note of 
these venial though by no means commendable frail- 
ties of a Christian patriot and hero. 

Prescott and Putnam were the veterans of the day. 
Ripe in years, full of honors, had they fallen in the 
battle their fate would have seemed like the natural 
consummation of their long and brilliant course of 
public service. But you! young, generous, gallant, 
lamented Warren! first in council! first in action ! 
the pride, flower and beauty of the camp! What un- 
happy chance directed the fatal ball against your in- 
valuable life ? 

Warren was only thirty four years of age. He was 
a native of Roxbury, where the modest family mansion 
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still bears witness to the respectable standing of his 
father, who was a farmer. Warren was educated at 
Harvard College, and displayed while a youth the 
union of a singularly bold and intrepid spirit with the 
soundest judgment and all the gentler social feelings 
which marked his character in after life. With these 
intellectual and moral qualities were combined the 
advantages of a fine person, a pleasing countenance 
and a graceful and winning deportment. He had de- 
voted himself to the profession of medicine in which 
his family have since acquired such an honorable dis- 
tinction, and was practising it with success when the 
controversies with the mother country came to a cri- 
sis. ‘The high and paramount interest belonging to 
these subjects absorbed at once his whole soul. He 
engaged in political affairs with the ardor natural to 
his generous character, and his various and brilliant 
powers gave him an easy ascendency in every field of 
action. Ata moment of actual pressure, when life, 
property, every thing valuable is at stake, the effort, 
so frequent in ordinary times, of jealous mediocrity to 
exclude superior talents from public employment for 
fear of being itself eclipsed by their lustre, meets 
with very little favor. Warren was an active mem- 
ber of the private societies which directed most of the © 
proceedings of the time, and was in the closest per- 
sonal relations with the Otises,Quincys, Adamses, and 
other leading patriots. At the organization of the 
Massachusetts Congress, he was elected President of 
that body and chairman of the Committee of Safety, 
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so that he united the direction of the Executive and 
Legislative departments. A few days before the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill he was appointed a Major General 
in the army, but had not received his commission 
when the action took place. He possessed in a high 
degree the gift of eloquence, and on the 5th of March, 
1772, delivered a powerful address to the people at 
the annual celebration of that anniversary. In 1775 
the exasperation had so much increased, and the town 
was so strongly garrisoned with British soldiers, that 
it was considered a task of some danger to officiate 
as orator on this occasion. Warren volunteered for 
the service. When the day arrived, the aisles of the 
church, the pulpit stairs, and even the pulpit itself 
were occupied by the officers and men of the garrison, 
who were probably stationed there to overawe the 
orator, or perhaps to prevent him by force from pro- 
ceeding. Warren, to avoid interruption and confu- 
sion, entered from the rear of the church by the pulpit 
window, and unmoved by the hostile military array 
that surrounded him and even pressed upon his per- 
son, delivered the bold and striking address that we 
have in print. It combines with a somewhat exube- 
rant display of imagination, a firm exposition of the 
rights of the colonies and the sternest denunciations 
of the previous excesses of the troops in whose pres- 
ence he stood. Such was the influence of his courage 
and eloquence that he was listened to without a mur- 
mur. 


In council Warren seems to have léaned to the side 
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of caution. When Prescott and Putnam proposed to 
fortify the heights of Charlestown, Warren objected 
to the plan as too hazardous. In action, on the con- 
trary, he was bold even to rashness. On the 19th of 
April, though then President of Congress, he was in 
the midst of danger throughout the day, and a ball 
passed so near his face as to carry away a portion of 
his hair. When the majority of the Council of War had 
decided on fortifying Bunker Hill, he told them that 
though opposed to the project, he should nevertheless 
take a part in carrying it into effect. He was strongly 
urged not to do so, but his resolution was immoveable. 
On the morning of the 17th, at a meeting of the 
Committee of Safety, Elbridge Gerry expressed the 
same opinion as to the prudence of the attempt, and 
particularly conjured Warren not to expose his own 
person. ‘I am aware of the danger,’ replied the 
young hero, ‘ but I should die with shame if I were 
to remain at home while my friends and fellow-citi- 
zens are shedding their blood and risking their lives 
in the cause.’ ‘You will fall then,’ said Ger- 
ry. ‘I know that | may fall,’ was his answer, ‘ but 
where is the man who does not think it pleasant and 
glorious to die for his country °” 

Yes! noble spirit! generous martyr in the cause 
of liberty ! Pleasant and glorious indeed to you : but 
who shall console your country for her loss? Who 
shall make up to her in the trying scenes that await 
her, in the long death-struggle for her rights through 
which she is to pass, for your pure and devoted patri- 


otism, your splendid talents, your courage, your dis- 
cretion, your fervid, soul-inspiring eloquence? Who 
shall guide her sages to wisdom and marshal her 
armies to victory, when the light in council, the flame 
of fire in the battie, is extinguished forever P—Ah! 
could you have tempered a little that excess of dar- 
ing, or had a happier fortune averted the ball of fate, 
what a brilliant career of usefulness and glory would 
have opened before you! Your lofty powers, no lon- 
ger limited to the sphere of a single province, would 
have swayed the councils and led the armies of a vast 
confederate empire! We should have seen you, like 
Washington, Adams and Jefferson, your fellow-patri- 
ots and contemporaries, sustaining the highest magis- 
tracies at home or spreading the fame of your country 
in her most important embassies abroad, and at length, 
in declining age, illuminating like them the whole 
social sphere, with the milder glories of a long and 
peaceful retirement! But it may not be. That destiny 
is reserved for them, for others. For you,—bravest, 
wisest, kindest, best of the band! is appointed in the 
inscrutable decree of Providence the crown of early 
martyrdom! Go up then, devoted spirit! to that 
mount of sacrifice! Put on unshrinkingly that thorny 
crown! Cruel, fatal indeed is its pressure : but wear 
it cheerfully, noble spirit! It is radiant with glory: 
it carries with it power of matchless, priceless value. 
The blood of martyrs is the nourishing rain of religion 
and liberty. The tide of your invaluable life shall 
not flow in vain on yonder sacred summit! Your 
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countrymen throughout all time, as they kneel upon 
the sod that it moistened, shall gather from the influ- 
ence of the place a virtue allied to your own! 

Such, fellow-citizens and friends! were the compo- 
sition of the New England army and the character of 
some of the prominent leaders. ‘The British army which 
they were to encounter was quartered, as you know, 
within the limits of Boston. It consisted at the time 
of the battle of Lexington of about four thousand men; 
but tefore the end of May large reinforcements ar- 
rived which raised the number to about ten thousand, 
including a squadron of cavalry for whose use the old 
South Church was appropriated as a place of exercise. 
The light infantry was encamped on the heights of 
West Boston, then called Beacon Hill: there was a 
strong battery for cannon and mortars on Copp’s Hill 
opposite Charlestown, and this during the action was 
the post of observation of the British Commander 
and his staff. A strongly fortified line had been drawn 
across the neck at the southern entrance of the town 
from Roxbury : there was also a battery at the North- 
ern extremity of the town, and others on the Com- 
mon, on Fort Hill, and on the shore opposite Cam- 
bridge. The troops were the flower of the British 
army, and the officers were generally men of distin- 
guished merit. Governor Gage, who held the chief 
command, had served with honor in the old and new 
world, had married an American Jady, and in other 
times would have possessed a great personal popular- 
ity. Among his principal officers were Generals 
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Howe, Clinton, Burgoyne, Pigot, Grant and Robin- 
son. Earl Percy, the heir of the noble house of Nor- 
thumberland, illustrious alike in the poetry and his- 
tory of the mother country, and Lord Rawdon, after- 
wards Earl of Moira and Marquess of Hastings, com- 
manded each a regiment. ‘The latter took a part in 
the action, and was mentioned with honor in the offi- 
cial accounts. Earl Percy with his hardy Northum- 
brians felt a pride in braving the severity of the 
climate in an encampment upon the Common, and to 
secure themselves from the cold, made use of double 
tents, having the space between them filled with hay. 
The principal British and American officers were per- 
sonally known to each other. They had served to- 
gether in the French wars, and in some instances had 
contracted a close and intimate friendship. Not long 
after the battle of Lexington there was an interview 
at Charlestown between some of the officers on both 
sides to regulate an exchange of prisoners, and Gov- 
ernor Brooks, who was present, was accustomed to 
relate that General Putnam and Major Small of the 
British army no sooner met than they ran into each 
other’s arms and kissed each other, to the great sur- 
prise and amazement of the army. The British 
troops were in the highest state of equipment and dis- 
cipline and were amply furnished with every descrip- 
tion of necessary stores and ammunition. In this re- 
spect their condition formed a complete contrast to 
that of the Americans. To aid them in their opera- 
tions they had several ships of war stationed in the 
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waters around the peninsula. The Glasgow lay in 
Charles River not far from the present position of Crai- 
gie’s Bridge, and her battery enfiladed the isthmus that 
connects Charlestown with the continent. The Som- 
erset, the Lively and the Falcon were stationed in 
the channel between Boston and Charlestown, and 
during the action pointed their guns directly at the 
American works. 

In this state of the hostile preparations of the two 
parties, and with a strong feeling in both of exaspera- 
tion created by a Jong controversy and recently exag- 
gerated by several instances of actual, personal colli- 
sion, it was apparent that a trial of strength on a more 
extensive scale and of a much more serious and deci- 
sive character than any that had yet occurred, must soon 
take place. In this, as in all other cases of the same 
kind, accidental causes would naturally regulate in 
some degree the time, place and other circumstances 
under which the trial should be made. ‘The concen~ 
tration of the New England troops around the penin- 
sula of Boston would of course suggest to the British 
Generals, if they intended to retain that position, the 
importance of occupying the neighboring heights of 
Dorchester and Charlestown. ‘They had accordingly 
determined upon this measure and were making their 
arrangements to take possession of Dorchester heights, 
now South Boston, on the 18th of June. Information 
of these intentions and arrangements had been con- 
veyed to the American army and become the subject 
of frequent and serious discussion in the Council of 
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War and the Committee of Safety. It was proposed 
on one side to anticipate this attempt of the British 
by a corresponding movement of our own, and to oc- 
cupy Charlestown at once. ‘The troops were full of 
zeal and eager for action. It was thought wise to take 
advantage of this disposition while it still existed in all 
its freshness, unimpaired by the weariness that would 
soon be created by absence from home and the priva- 
tions and hardships of military life. It was urged on 
the other hand, that. the attempt to occupy Charlestown 
would of course be resisted by the British, and if sus- 
tained would bring on a general engagement for which 
the army was entirely unprepared from a want of am- 
munition. There were at that time only eleven bar- 
rels of powder in the camp, and only sixty seven with- 
in the state of Massachusetts. It is remarkable that 
the more decisive, not to say rash course was recom- 
mended on this occasion, as 1 have intimated, by the 
veterans of the Council, Prescott and Putnam, while 
the part of prudence was sustained by the young and 
ardent Warren. The result evinced the correctness 
of his views. The attempt failed, as had been antici- 
pated, precisely for want of powder. Strict prudence 
would undoubtedly have deferred the enterprise until 
farther supplies had been received. But it may be 
said on the other hand, that strict prudence would hard- 
ly have lent her sanction to any of the proceedings of 
the Revolution from first to last. It was throughout 
in all its parts an effort of noble and generous feeling 
made in open defiance of cool calculation, and the result 
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furnishes one among the numerous instances to be 
found in the history of the world in which such attempts 
have been crowned with success. Almost all the 
great political and moral revolutions have been the tri- 
umph of truth and justice over an overwhelming supe- 
riority of mere material force. The feeling that pre- 
dominated-in the Council of War and the Committee of 
Safety was the same that prevailed in the army and 
throughout the country. It called for immediate ac- 
tion. Colonels Gridley and Henshaw, accompanied 
by Mr Devens, had already by direction of General 
Ward, surveyed that part of the country and had point- 
ed out Prospect, Bunker and Breed’s Hills as the 
points proper to be occupied. On the 15th of June it 
was accordingly voted in the Committee of Safety, 
which, as I have said, constituted the real Executive 
power, to recommend to the Council of War to occupy 
aad fortify Bunker Hill at once, and Dorchester 
Heights as soon as might be practicable. 

The Council of War proceeded in conformity with 
this recommendation, and on the day following, June 
16th, General Ward with their concurrence, issued 
orders to Colonel Prescott to proceed to Charlestown 
and to occupy and fortify Bunker Hill. He was di- 
rected to take with him upon this expedition his own 
regiment and those of Colonels Bridge and Frye, a 
hundred and twelve men from that of General Put- 
nam, and Captain Gridley’s company of artillery, with 
two field pieces. Col. Frye being absent on other 
duty, his regiment was commanded at the time by 
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Lieut. Col. Brickett, but the Colonel joined it in the 
course of the action, asI shall have occasion to men- 
tion. The whole force amounted to about a thousand 
men. ‘They were ordered to take with them one 
day’s provisions, and additional provisions and rein- 
forcements were to be sent if they should be found 
necessary. The detachment was mustered early in 
the evening on Cambridge common, near the Colleges, 
where the main body of the army was quartered, and 
religious services were performed by President Lang- 
don; after which the troops took up the line of march. 
Colonel Prescott himself led the way, attired in his 
calico frock, preceded by two sergeants with dark 
lanterns and accompanied by Colorel Gridley and 
Judge Winthrop of Cambridge. Governor Brooks, 
then a Major in Bridge’s regiment, joined him at the 
neck. 

To you, fellow citizens and friends! who inhabit the 
scene of action or its immediate neighborhood, it is of 
course unnecessary to enlarge upon its geographical 
features or even to remind you that Charlestown is a 
peninsula about a mile long and half a mile wide at its 
broadest part where it is separated from Boston by a 
narrow channel ; that it diminishes gradually in breadth 
from this part until it terminates in a neck a hundred 
and thirty yards over which connects it with the con- 
tinent ; and that it rises from the channel and from 
the banks of the rivers Mystic and Charles into a 
height of land composed of two eminences, denomi- 


nated Bunker and Breed’s Hills. At the time of the 
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battle the latter name was less known and that of 
Bunker Hill was popularly applied to the whole height 
of land. 

When the troops reached the ground and were pre- 
paring to execute their orders, the question arose 
which of the two hills was intended as Bunker Hill 
and was of course the one to be fortified. ‘The north- 
ern eminence was more generally spoken of under 
that name, while the southern or Breed’s Hill was 
evidently the one best fitted for the purpose. A good 
deal of time was consumed in discussing this ques- 
tion, but it was at length determined to construct the 
principal work on Breed’s Hill and to erect an ad- 
ditional and subsidiary one on Bunker’s. Colonel 
Gridley accordingly proceeded to lay out the princi- 
pal work, and acquitted himself in the judgment of 
military men in a manner highly creditable to the 
conqueror of Louisburg and the companion in 
arms of Wolfe. He placed a redoubt eight rods 
square on the summit of the hill, with the strongest 
side, secured by projecting angles, looking towards 
Charlestown, and with an open entrance from the north 
on the other side. From the north-eastern corner of 
the redoubt he ran a breast work on a line with its 
side to a marsh which lay between the hill and the bank 
of the river. There was an opening or sally-port 
secured by a blind between the redoubt and the 
breast-work. So much time had been lost in dis- 
cussing the question where the works should be 
placed, that it was midnight before a spade entered 
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the ground, and there remained less than four hours 
before daylight, when the operations would of course 
be seen by the British. ‘The men however went to 
work with alacrity. In the mean time a strong guard 
under Capt. Manners was stationed on the Charlestown 
shore to observe the enemy. The day had been fair, 
and it was a clear star-light night. Colonel Prescott, 
accompanied by Major Brooks went down twice to 
the shore, to reconnoitre, and distinctly heard the 
British sentries relieving guard and uttering as they 
walked their rounds the customary, but in this in- 
stance deceptive cry: all’s well. 

I may remark here that Governor Brooks, who was 
so conspicuous and useful through the day, was not 
at Cambridge when the detachment was ordered to 
march. He had appeared as a Major in Bridge’s re- 
giment at the Battle of Lexington, and received soon 
after a similar rank in the line. On the day prece- 
ding the battle he was at home at Medford on account 
of illness in his family, but hearing that his regiment 
was on duty he voluntarily repaired to his post and 
joined his companions on their way, as I said before, 
at Charlestown neck. 

The troops continued their work unmolested until 
day-light, when they were discovered by the British. 
A heavy fire was immediately opened upon them from 
the ships and floating batteries on Charles River, as 
well as from the battery on Copp’s Hill. It was for 
some time without effect but at length Asa Pollard 
of Billerica, who had ventured without the works, was 
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struck by a ball and killed on the spot. Such, fel- 
low citizens! were the circumstances under which 
the first blood was shed. Not long after the British 
had opened their fire, some of the American officers, 
perceiving that the men were fatigued with the la- 
bors of the night, proposed to Colonel Prescott that 
they should be relieved by another detachment. 
The Colonel immediately assembled a council of war 
in which the same proposition was renewed. Pres- 
cott however strenuously opposed it. The enemy, 
he thought, would not venture to attack : if they did 
they would be repulsed: the men who had raised the 
works were best able to defend them: they had the 
merit of the labor and ought to have the honor of the 
victory. The proposition to send for relief was re- 
jected. At about nine o’clock movements were ob- 
served among the British troops in Boston indicating 
the intention to attack : the men were now exhaust- 
ed with fatigue and want of refreshment: the pro- 
position to send for relief was renewed. Prescott 
again assembled a couucil, but still discountenanced 
the proposed plan. He thought it right however to 
send immediately for reinforcements and provisions. 
Major Brooks was ordered to proceed to Cambridge 
and apply to General Ward for this purpose. For 
greater expedition he was directed to take one of the 
horses belonging to Captain Gridley’s company of 
artillery. To this proposal the captain demurred. 
Our fathers, fellow-citizens ! as we shall see presently 
in another instance, seem on this eventful day to have 
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been more anxious for the safety of their horses than 
for their own. Captain Gridley’s scruples prevailed, 
and Major Brooks was ordered to proceed as rapidly 
as he could on foot. He arrived at Cambridge at 
about ten o’clock and delivered his message to Gen- 
eral Ward. The General hesitated about the policy 
of sending reinforcements to Charlestown. He fear- 
ed that the enemy might seize the occasion to make 
an attempt upon the public stores at Cambridge and 
Watertown, and thought it hardly prudent to leave 
them unprotected. The Committee of Safety who 
were then in session at head quarters, were consulted 
upon the subject, and in this body there was also a 
difference of opinion. Your townsman, Mr Devens, 
who was a member of the Committee, urged very 
strongly the necessity of sending a large reinforce- 
ment. His opinion so far prevailed that General 
Ward despatched orders to Colonels Stark and Reid, 
who, as I have said, were at Medford, to join Colonel 
Prescott with the New Hampshire troops. Without 
intending to impute the slightest blame to Gen. Ward 
or the Committee of Safety, whose conduct through 
the whole affair is above all praise, it may be remark- 
ed, that had they perceived at the moment more dis- 
’ tinctly the importance of sending reinforcements and 
especially ammunition, the fortune of the day might 
perhaps have been different. Had our men been 
supplied with powder enough to meet the enemy on 
the third attack as they had done on the two first, it 
is hardly probable that he would have returned a fourth 
time to the charge. 
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Stark and Reid received their orders at about elev- 
en o’clock, and having supplied their men with pow- 
der and ball,—an affair which from the total want of 
preparation occupied two hours,—they took up the 
line of march at about one. When they reached 
Charlestown neck they found the entrance occupied 
by one or two regiments who had been stationed 
there the night before, but had not yet been ordered 
to march. Maclary, the Major of Stark’s regiment, 
rode forward by his order ard requested the Colonels 
of these regiments, if they did not intend to proceed, 
to open io the right and left and let the New-Hamp- 
shire troops pass through, which they did. The 
troops were marching to slow time. ‘My company 
being in front,’ says General then Captain Dearborn, 
in his account of the battle, ‘ my company being in 
front, and I of course marching by the side of Stark, 
I suggested to him the propriety of quickening our 
pace that we might the sooner escape from the ene- 
my’s fire. ‘‘Dearborn,’’ replied the Hero of Benning- 
ton with a look peculiar to himself, ‘Dearborn, one 
fresh man in action is worth a dozen fatigued ones.” ’ 
The march continued to slow time. 

Stark, like Prescott, Putnam and Gridley,was a vet- 
eranof the French wars. He had served as a captain of 
Rangers with the highest distinction;—had fought with 
Wolfe at Quebec;--had been received after the war into 
the British service, and like Gridley sacrificed his rank 
and pay in the cause. Major Maclary was an officer 
of great repute. ‘Nearly six feet and a half in height,’ 
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says Colonel Swett in his excellent sketch of the 
battle, ‘with a Herculean form in perfect proportions, 
a voice like that of Stentor, and the strength of Ajax, 
unequalled in athletic exercises, and unsubdued in sin- 
gle combat, he had overcome whole bodies of men, 
and seemed to be utterly unconscious that he was not 
equally unconquerable at the cannon’s mouth. His 
mind and character were of the same grand and en- 
ergetic cast with his person. He served unhurt in 
the hottest of the action through the day, and after 
the troops had retreated, rode back to Medford to ob- 
tain dressings for the wounded. On his return he 
ordered Captain Dearborn to advance with his com- 
pany towards the neck while he crossed it himself to 
reconnoitre the enemy. He recrossed it soon after 
with Lieut. Col. Robinson and some other officers, 
the neck being at the time enfiladed by the British 
batteries, and was remarking to his companions that 
the shot which was commissioned to close his career 
was not yet cast, when a ball from the Glasgow tore 
him to pieces.’ 

The New Hampshire troops arrived upon the 
ground at about two o’clock. dn the mean time the 
American lines had been extended to the left, where 
advantage had been taken of a fence, composed of 
stone surmounted by wooden rails, which ran about 
two hundred yards in the rear of the breast work from 
the hill to the bank of Mystic river. A little in front 
of this fence the troops formed another of a similar 
kind out of the other fences in the neighborhood, and 
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by filling up the space between the two with the 
hay which was lying upon the field constructed an 
imperfect substitute fora regular breastwork. Be- 
tween the south end of the rail fence and the north 
end of the breastwork there was an opening, as | 
have said, of about two hundred yards which was en- 
tirely unprotected by any work whatever. ‘This was 
the weak point in the American defences, and the 
one through which the British finally poured in the 
raking fire from their artillery which compelled the 
Americans to retreat. General Putnam had posted 
his company of Connecticut troops under Captain 
Knowlton at the rail fence, and when the New Hamp- 
shire troops came upon the field was employed with 
apart of the original detachment in throwing up a 
work upon Bunker Hill, which he seems to have re- 
garded as a very important partof the operations of the 
day. He retained a portion of the New Hampshire 
troops to aid him at this point and advised the rest to 
post themselves with the Connecticut company at the 
rail fence. Stark accordingly took that course, and 
having encouraged his men by a short address and 
ordered them to give three cheers, he put them at last 
into quick time and marched up rapidly to the lines. 
These were the principal reinforcements that came 
upon the field in season to be of any use. At about 
one o’clock when it had become apparent that the 
British intended to attack the works, General Ward 
ordered all the troops at Cambridge, with the excep- 
tion of five regiments, to reinforce those that were 
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engaged ; but it was now so late in the day that this 
order produced but little effect. Most of the troops 
did not reach the ground, and those that did, came 
too late to be of much service. 

The disposition of the American troops at the 
opening of the action was therefore as follows. Col. 
Prescott, with Col. Bridge, Lieut. Col. Brickett, 
and the greater part of the original detachment of 
about a thousand men, were in the redoubt and at 
the breastwork. Capt. Gridley with his company of 
artillery and two field pieces, and Capt. Callender 
with another of the same force were at the opening 
between the breastwork and the rail fence. Colonels 
Stark and Reid with the New Hampshire troops, and 
Capt. Knowlton with the Connecticut company were at 
the rail fence on the left, and Capt. Manners with the 
troops that had been posted at Charlestown in the 
morning at another rail fence which had been formed on 
the right between the redoubt and the road. General 
Putnam who was on horseback, was employed in 
throwing up works on Bunker Hill, whence he rode, 
as occasion appeared to require, to the rail fence, and 
once or twice in the course of the morning, to head 
quarters at Cambridge. 

The veteran Pomeroy, to whom I have already par- 
ticularly adverted, and who at this time held no com- 
mission in the line, when he heard the pealing artil- 
lery, felt it as a summons to action and could not 
resist the inclination to repair to the field. He accord- 


ingly requested General Ward to lend him a horse, and 
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taking his musket set off at full speed for Charlestown. 
On reaching the neck and finding itenfiladed by a hot 
and heavy fire of round, bar and chain shot from the 
British batteries, he began to be alarmed,—not, fellow- 
citizens! as you may well suppose, for his own safety, 
but for that of Gen. Ward’s horse. Horses, fellow- 
citizens! as I have already remarked, were at this 
time almost as rare and precious as the nobler animals 
that rode them. Too honest to expose his borrowed 
horse to the ‘ pelting of this pitiless storm’ and too 
bold to dream for a moment of shrinking from it him- 
self, the conqueror of Baron Dieskau dismounted, and 
delivering Gen. Ward’s horse to a sentry, shouldered 
his musket and marched very coolly on foot across 
the neck. On reaching the hill he took his place at 
the rail fence. His person was known to the soldiers, 
and the name of Pomeroy rang with enthusiastic 
shouts along the line. 

Such, fellow-citizens! were our fathers. Could 
any power compel such men to submit to oppression? 
Shall the sons of sires like these shrink from any 
danger, when the voice of honor and duty calls them 
into action? Never! never! never! 

Let us now, fellow-citizens and friends! glance 
for a moment,—for the time to which I am limited 
will prevent me from enlarging upon every part of 
the subject,—at the preparations of the enemy. At 
day-break, when the movements of the Americans 
were first discovered, a fire was opened upon them, 

* as I have said, from all the batteries, which was con- 
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tinued, but without doing much execution, through 
the day. At an early hour in the morning General 
Gage summoned a Council of War, at the building 
now called the City Hall. They were all of course 
agreed as to the propriety of dislodging the Ameri- 
cans, but there was some difference of opinion upon 
the manner of making the attack. Generals Clinton 
and Grant were for landing at Charlestown neck and 
taking the works in the rear ; but this plan was con- 
sidered by the Governor as too hazardous. It would 
place the British between two armies, one superior in 
force and the other strongly entrenched, by which 
they might have been attacked at once in front and 
rear, without the possibility of a retreat. ‘The plan 
preferred by the Council was to land and attack the 
works in front. 

Accordingly at about noon, twenty-eight barges left 
the end of Long Wharf, filled with the principal part 
of the first detachment of the British troops, which 
consisted of four battalions of infantry, ten companies 
of light infantry, and ten of grenadiers. They had six 
pieces of artillery, one of which was placed in each of 
the six leading boats. The barges formed in single 
file and in two parallel lines. The day was without 
a cloud, and the regular movement of this splendid 
naval procession, with the glow of the brazen artil- 
lery, and the scarlet dresses and burnished arms of 
the troops, exhibited to the unaccustomed eyes of the 
Americans, a brilliant and imposing spectacle. The 
barges advanced in good order and landed their freight 
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at the south-eastern point of the Peninsula common- 
ly called Morton’s Point. Immediately after they 
had landed, it was discovered that most of the cannon 
balls which had been brought over, were too large for 
the pieces, and that it was necessary to send them 
back and obtain a fresh supply. ‘This wretched 
blunder of over-sized balls,’ says a British writer of the 
day, ‘arose from the dotage of an officer of rank in the 
ordnance department, who spends all his time with 
the schoolmaster’s daughters.’ It seems that Gener- 
al Cleveland, ‘ who,’ as the same author says, ‘ though 
no Samson, must have his Delilah,’ was enamored of 
the beautiful daughier of old Master Lovell, and in 
order to win favor with the damsel, had given her 
young brother an appointment in the ordnance for 
which he was not qualified. ‘This error, to whatever 
cause it might have been owing, created delay and 
somewhat diminished the effect of the British fire dur- 
ing the two first attacks. | While the British Com- 
mander was preparing and sending off his second de- 
tachment, the first remained unmolested at Morton’s 
Point, and quietly dined, most of the men for the last 
time, from the contents of their knapsacks. At about 
two o’clock, the second detachment left Winnisim- 
met Ferry in the barges, and joined the first at Mor- 
ton’s Point, soon after which, the reinforcements, con- 
sisting of a few companies of grenadiers and light 
infantry, the forty-seventh battalion of infantry, and 
a battalion of marines, landed at Madlin’s ship-yard, 
now the Navy Yard, near the east end of Breed’s 
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Hill. The whole together composed a force of about 
five thousand men. Gen. Howe had the command of 
the expedition. He had under him Gen. Pigot, and 
Colonels Nesbit, Abercrombie and Clarke. 

The two armies, fellow-citizens, are now in pres- 
ence,—prepared,—poorly enough on our side, but as 
fully as the occasion will permit,—for action. Before 
we follow them to the fatal encounter, let us pause for 
a moment, and contemplate in fancy the picture that - 
was then exhibited by the two Peninsulas and the 
surrounding waters and country. Transport your- 
selves with me to the opposite heights at the northern 
extremity of Boston,—then the post of observation of 
the British Commander and his staff;—and let us look 
forth from that elevated point upon the spirit-stirring 
scene. Before us flows the silver-winding Charles, 
not, as now, interrupted by numerous bridges, but pur- 
suing a smooth, unbroken way to the ocean. Between 
us and the Charlestown shore, are the ships of war, 
the Somerset, the Lively and the Falcon: the Glas- 
gow lies on the left within the mouth of the river. 
Their black and threatening hulks pour forth at every 
new discharge, fresh volumes of smoke that hang like 
fleecy clouds upon the air. I see their lightnings 
flash : I hear their thunders repeated in deafening ech- 
oes by all the neighboring hills. From time to time 
as the veil of smoke is cleared away, 1 see before me 
on the opposite side, rising by a gentle ascent, your 
sister hills, clothed in the green luxuriance of the first 
flush of vegetation, excepting where their summits are 
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broken by the low and hasty works of the Americans. 
Behind these scanty defences methinks I see our gal- 
lant fathers swarming to the rescue of freedom and 
the country. Their homely apparel has but little to 
attract the eye ; but now and then when some favor- 
ite officer makes his appearance, a shout of gratula- 
tion passes along their lines and proves the ardor that 
inspires them for the cause. Below the hill your 
flourishing town extends its white dwellings inter- 
spersed with trees and gardens along the shore, and 
farther to the right the British forces spread forth — 
their long and brilliant array. There grim-visaged 
war clothes his iron front with all his bravest pomp 
and pageantry. The ‘ meteor flag’ of England flames 
in the van: at the head of every regiment its gilded 
banner floats in dazzling beauty on the breeze. ‘The 
splendid dresses charm the eye: the martial music 
bursts inspiringly upon the ear, while the brazen ar- 
tillery and burnished armor almost mock, as they 
reflect his beams, the summer sun that shines above. 
To complete the picture, the hills of Chelsea, Charles- 
town and Cambridge, rise in the back ground, 
forming a vast natural amphitheatre, their summits 
crowded by the whole population of the neighbor- 
hood, men, women and children, who are also clus- 
tering like bees upon the house-tops and steeples of 
Boston and Charlestown. In the mean time the har- 
bor sleeps without, in tranquil beauty, reflecting like 
a mirror, from its polished surface, the emerald isles 
that gem its hosom and the ships that are lying at 
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the wharves, while a clear unclouded sky spreads its 
blue canopy above the whole, as if the elements of 
nature were purposely contrasting their most magni- 
ficent forms of silence and repose with the agonizing 
effort and noisy bustle of the hosti'e movements of 
men. 

Splendid panorama! How soon to be defiled with 
stains of dust and blood! Fearful, ominous silence ! 
How soon to be broken by shouts of rage and groans 
of agony! How soon those peaceful, happy homes 
shall be wrapt in flames! How many of those hearts 
which are now almost bursting with the swellen tides 
of passion, shall in two short hours be cold forever ! 
But while all is yet hushed in breathless expectation, 
—at the moment, when both the parties and the as- 
sembled multitude are eagerly, tremblingly awaiting 
the signal for the action,—while the bolt of fate is 
yet for an instant suspended,—methinks I see, as ] 
look to the American works, a horseman advancing 
towards them at full speed. He must be some offi- 
cer of high rank. As he crosses Bunker Hill, Gen. 
Putnam, also on horseback, rushes forward to greet 
him.—‘ Good God! General Warren! is it you? I 
rejoice and regret to see you. Your life is too pre- 
cious to be exposed in this battle. But since you are 
here, | take your orders.’—‘ General Putnam, I have 
none to give; you have made your arrangements. 1 
come to aid you as a volunteer. Tell me where 1 
can be useful.’—‘ Go then to the redoubt: you will 
there be covered.’ ‘I came not to be covered,’ re- 
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plies the hero, ‘ tell me where I shall be most im dan- 
ger,—where the action will be hottest.-—‘ The re- 
doubt,’ replies Putnam, ‘ will be the enemy’s object : 
if that can be defended, the day is ours.’ General 
Warren pursues his way to the redoubt.: The troops 
recognise his person and welcome him with loud huz- 
zas. Colonel Prescott offers to take his orders. 
‘No, Colonel Prescott, give me yours,—give me a 
musket: I have come to take a lesson of a veteran 
soldier in the art of war.’ 

General Warren had officiated the preceding day 
as President of the Congress which was sitting at 
Watertown, and had passed the night in transacting 
business. At day-light he arrived at Cambridge suf- 
fering severely with a nervous head-ache and threw 
himself on a bed. When information was received 
that the enemy were moving, General Ward sent to 
notify him. He rose immediately, declared that his 
head-ache was gone, attended the meeting of the 
Committee of Safety, and then mounted his horse 
and repaired to the scene of action, where he arrived 
with the last reinforcements. 

Let us turn our eyes again upon the scene of ac- 
tion. It is now three o’clock. A movement is made 
at the station of the British Commander, indicating 
that the signal for action is about to be given. 

Stay! brothers! men! Englishmen all! Rush not 
-madly into civil conflict! Stay yet a moment! Per- 
haps some lucky chance,-—-some prudent word of 
council may yet avert the catastrophe !—Alas !—no! 
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— The time for reconcilement,—for prudence, coun- 
sel, kindness, chance, has long since past. Years of 
controversy,—ages of preparation have announced 
this hour. The rash and thoughtless have brought it 
on: the wise have dreaded it: the bold and generous 
friends of their country now rejoice at its arrival. 
But welcome or not we must make the best of it, for 
here it is. 

The signal is given by a general discharge of the 
field-pieces, for the movement of the British army. 
Their columns proceed slowly to give the artillery 
time to take effect. General Howe with the right 
division advances towards the rail-fence: General 
Pigot with the left towards the redoubt. Suddenly 
the fire of the British artillery ceases. Howe in con- 
sternation demands the reason. ‘The balls are too 
large.’—*‘ Fatal error ! what delusion drives General 
Cleveland to pass all his time with the schoolmaster’s 
daughters, instead of minding his business ?>—Pour in 
grape!’ ‘The fire is renewed: our little battery of 
field-pieces placed at the opening between the breast- 
work and the rail-fence, reply to it with effect. In 
the mean time the American drums beat to arms. 
Putnam, who is at work on Bunker Hill, quits his 
entrenchment and leads his men into action. I hear 
him addressing them. ‘ Powder is scarce and must 
not be wasted: reserve your fire till you see the whites 
of their eyes; then take aim atthe officers.’ The 
order is repeated along the whole line. The British 
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shooters disobey their orders and fire. ‘ Fire again 
before the word is given at your peril,’ exclaims Pres- 
cott ; ‘the next man that disobeys orders shall be in- 
stantly shot.? Lieut. Colonel Robinson, who with 
Col. Buttrick had led the troops so gallantly at Con- 
cord on the 19th of April, runs round the top of the 
parapet and throws up the muskets. ‘The British are 
at eight rods distance. ‘Now, men! now is your 
time !’ says the veteran Prescott. ‘Make ready! 
take aim! fire!'"—The smoke clears away and the 
whole hill-side is covered with the dead. ‘The Brit- 
ish return the fire: they rally: they attempt to ad- 
vance. In vain. Victory! victory! They have 
turned their backs: they are flying from the field. 
Thus ends the first attack. But where in the 
mean time are the reinforcements of artillery ? Where 
is Major Gridley with his battallion ? Is he too slum- 
bering in the lap of some beauteous Delilah? Ah, 
gallant, learned Rumford! could your thorough sci- 
ence, your vigorous and energetic action have done 
justice to the orders of the veteran hero of Louisburg, 
there would have been no want of amunition: pow- 
der enough would have found its way to the redoubt, 
and the day might still have been ours. But Amer- 
ica must pay the penalty of Col. Gridley’s parental 
partiality, as Britain does of Gen. Cleveland’s super- 
annuated gallantry—The American artillery was 
badly served. Early in the day Captain Callender 
drew off his two pieces from the lines to Bunker Hill, 
that he might prepare his amunition in safety. 
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General Putnam attempted in vain to induce him to 
return, and was finally obliged to employ Captain 
Ford, who was passing the hill with his company, and 
who knew nothing of the military service, to drag the 
pieces back. By him and by Captain Perkins, who 
was also stationed at the opening between the breast- 
work and the rail-fence, they were served through 
the day. Major Gridley had been ordered to proceed 
with his battalion from Cambridge to the lines; but 
had advanced only a few yards beyond the neck, 
when he made a halt, determined, as he said, to wait 
and cover the retreat which he considered inevitable. 
—At that moment Colonel Frye, whose regiment 
was in the redoubt, but who, being on other duty, as 
I remarked before, had not yet joined it, was riding 
towards the hill, and found Major Gridley with his ar- 
tillery in the position I have described. Frye gallop- 
ed up to him and demanded what it meant.— We 
are waiting to cover the retreat.’—‘ Retreat ?—re- 
plies the veteran, ‘who talks of retreating P—This 
day thirty years ago I was present at the taking of 
Louisburg, when your father. with his own hand lodg- 
ed a shell in the citadel. His son was not born to 
talk of retreating. Forward to the lines !’"—Gridley 
proceeded a short distance with his artillery, but, 
overcome with terror,—unequal to the horrors of the 
scene,—he ordered his men back upon Cobble Hill 
to fire with their three pounders upon the Glasgow 
and the floating batteries. |The order was so absurd 
that Captain Trevett refused to obey it, and proceed- 
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ed with his two pieces. He lost one of them bya 
cannon shot on Bunker Hill: the other he brought 
to the lines. ‘This little fragment of Major Gridley’s 
battalion, was the only reinforcement of artillery that 
came into action. 

Colonel Gerrish with his regiment of infantry 
reached the top of Bunker Hill on his way to the 
lines, but there his courage failed. He had served 
with distinction as a Captain in the provincial army 
of 1756, but he had now become unwieldy from ex- 
cessive corpulence. On reaching the top of Bunker 
Hill he declared that he could not go a step farther, 
and threw himself prostrate on the ground. Putnam, 
who was on the hill, attempted in vain to induce him 
to proceed. His men, discouraged probably by the 
conduct of their commander, were equally indisposed 
for action. ‘They could not proceed without their 
officers..—Putnam offered to lead them himself.— 
‘ The cannon were abandoned and there was no chance 
without artillery..—Gerrish was not immediately call- 
ed to account for his conduct on this occasion, and 
was even employed after the battle upon another ser- 
vice, where his behavior was not much better. He 
was then brought to a court martial for his delinquen- 
cy in both the actions, convicted of conduct unworthy 
of an officer and cashiered. Major Gridley was 
tried for neglect of duty and dismissed the service. 
Capt. Callender was also brought to a court martial, 
convicted of cowardice and dismissed the service : 
but he determined to clear away the stain upon his 
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character in the noblest manner. He continued with 
the army as a volunteer, and exposed himself desper- 
ately in every action. Finally at the battle of Long 
Island, after the Captain and Lieutenant of the artil- 
lery company in which he served as a private had 
been shot, he assumed the command, and refusing to 
retreat fought his pieces till the enemy were just upon 
him, when a British officer admiring his intrepidity, 
interfered and saved his life-——The noble heart of 
Washington was moved by this display of gallantry. 
He restored Capt. Callender to his rank, and sending 
for the orderly book tore out of it with his own hand, 
the record of the proceedings of the Court Martial 
by which he had been found guilty. He served 
through the war and retired with the highest reputa- 
tion at its close. There were little harm, fellow-cit- 
izens, in occasional errors, could they always be fol- 
lowed by so noble an atonement. 

Meanwhile an ominous pause, like the lull that 
from time to time interrupts the wildest tempest, pre- 
vails upon the scene of action, only broken by the oc- 
casional discharges of artillery from the ships and bat- 
teries. But the British are preparing for a second at- 
tack. Let us place ourselves again upon the opposite 
heights and mark its progress. General Howe has 
rallied and re-organized his men: with unshaken 
intrepidity they advance through the tall grass, under 
the heat of a blazing summer sun, loaded with knap- 
sacks of more than a hundred pounds weight toward 
the lines. The artillery push forward to within three 
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hundred yards of the rail fence, and open their bat- 
tery to prepare the way for the infantry. A deep 
silence broods over the American lines. The men 
are ordered to reserve their fire till the British are at 
six rods distance. 

But while they are thus advancing, what new spec- 
tacle bursts upon the eyes of the assembled multitude. 
and adds another grander horror to the scene ? What 
rolling clouds of smoke overspread the town ? What 
sheets of living fire flash out from among them in all 
directions ? Charlestown is in flames! The British 
General, annoyed at his first onset by the fire of a de- 
tachment stationed in the town, has ordered it to be 
burned. Combustibles have been hurled into it from 
Boston. The first carcass fell short in the channel : 
the second has commenced the fatal work : a detach- 
ment of marines from the Somerset complete it. 
The ravenous element is now in full possession of the 
town. It devours with unrelenting fury house on 
house, and street on street. It reaches the church ; 
envelopes the large edifice in itsembraces, and ascends 
to the sky on its lofty spire, like the brilliant explosion 
of some vast volcano. Where now shall helpless age 
and infancy fly for refuge? Where shall the mother 
conduct her child, when death in all its various hor- 
rid forms surrounds her alike at home and abroad ? 
But hark! what discordant clang breaks strangely 
on the ear through the noise of crackling flames and 
crashing edifices? ‘The beam that suspended the 
church bell, is burnt off, and the bell in falling through 
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the ruins, rings continuously with a hoarse, unwonted, 
startling tone. Far different was the voice with 
which that bell in happier times summoned the 
neighborhood to religious worship, or announced the 
arrival of some joyous holiday, or tolled ia solemn 
sadness for the burial of the dead. But the sounds 
which it now sends forth, are suited to the time: they 
are harsh and horrid like the tumult around : they re- 
spond not unfitly to the roar of the batteries, the rat- 
tling of the musketry, the shouts, the shrieks, the 
groans, that make up the fearful music of a field of 
battle. 

Unawed by scenes like these, which in ordinary 
times would drive the dullest soul to desperation, the 
armies coolly prosecute their work. The British 
mount the hill by slow and regular approaches: they 
fire in platoons with all the precision of a holiday re- 
view, and though without aim, not entirely without 
effect. Colonels Brewer and Nixon are carried off 
wounded. Colonel Buckminster is crippled for life 
by a ball through the shoulder. Major Moore is shot 
through the thigh. | While his men are carrying him 
off, he receives another ball through the body, which 
afterwards proves mortal. He calls for water :—‘ not 
a drop to be had this side of the neck :’-—two of his 
men set forth to get it forhim. In the mean time 
the Americans reserve their fire. At length, when 
the British are at only six rods distance, the order is 
given. ‘The discharge takes place. Victory! once 
more victory !—Again the enemy are turning their 
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backs! Again they are hurrying from the hill !— 
Where are now the brilliant ranks that only a few 
moments since extended far and wide around its 
sides -—Hundreds of the men have fallen including a 
large proportion of the best officers. General Howe 
stands almost alone. His aids, Balfour, Gordon, Ad- 
dison, allied to the author of the Spectator ; almost 
every officer of his staff have been killed or wounded 
at his side. In another quarter Major Small in like 
manner stands almost alone. His companions in arms 
have been all swept away: his own life is suspended 
by a thread, for the marksmen have singled him out 
from the parapet: they see the brilliant uniform that 
distinguishes his rank, and have pointed their uner- 
ring rifles at his heart. Another instant will have 
stopped its pulses forever. No! notso! Friendship, 
—chivalry, come to his aid. General Putnam recog- 
nises him and flies to the rescue. He throws himself 
before the levelled rifles.—‘ Spare that officer! my 
gallant comrades! we are friends !—we are brothers! 
—do you not remember how we rushed into each 
other’s arms at the meeting for the exchange of pris- 
oners?? The men obey the veteran’s well-known 
voice, and Small retires unmolested from the field ; 
for, already, fellow-citizens, for the second time on 
this eventful day has the order been given for the 
British army to retreat. 

Here ends the tale of triumph. Oh! that here too 
could end the story of the day! Letus hasten 
through the closing act of this glorious tragedy. Un- 
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daunted by this new repulse the British general gives 
orders at once fora third attack. Some of his officers 
remonstrate, but their objections are over-ruled by the 
unanimous consent of all the rest. Enlightened by 
experience,—cured of their vain presumption,—they 
now adopt a more judicious plan. They throw 
aside their knapsacks, reserve their fire, and trust to 
the bayonet. They concentrate their force upon the 
redoubt and breast-work. They have discovered the 
vulnerable point in our defences and have brought up 
their artillery to the opening between the breast-work 
and the fence, where it turns our works and enfilades 
the whole line. | General Howe leads on in person 
the attack on the redoubt. General Clinton, who has 
seen from Copp’s Hill the defeat of his countrymen, 
though not himself on duty, voluntéers his services 
and hastens to the rescue. His well-known gallantry 
and talents inspire new confidence. He takes his sta- 
tion with Pigot on the left. 

In the mean time what remains for our gallant coun- 
trymen ?—Their ammunition is exhausted : they have 
no bayonets: no reinforcements arrive. Colonel 
Gardner, who had received no orders through the day, 
has volunteered his services, and reaches Bunker Hill 
with three hundred men ; but just as he is descending 
to the lines, he receives a wound from a musket ball, 
which afterwards proves mortal. As his men are car- 
rying him from the field, his son, a youth of nineteen, 
second lieutenant in the artillery company of the 
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and recognises his father. Distracted at seeing him 
in this condition, he offers to aid in conducting him 
from the field. ‘Think not of me!’ replies the 
noble Gardner with a spirit worthy of a Bayard, 
‘think not of me! I am well: go forward to your duty 
at the post of honor and of danger !"—The son obeys 
his orders, and the father retires from the field to die. 
He was a member of the General Court from Cam- 
bridge, and one of the principal men in the Colony. 
His regiment is broken hy the loss of their leader, and 
only one company comes into action. This was the 
Charlestown company commanded by Capt. Harris. 
It was the last to leave the field. Their line enfilad- 
ed,—without ammunition,—without bayonets,—the 
Americans await with desperate resolution the onset 
of the British, prepared to repel them as they best 
may, with the few charges of powder and ball that 
are still left, with the butt ends of their muskets and 
with stones. The foremost of the British are at- 
tempting to scale the works. Richardson, of the 
Royal Irish, is the first to mount the parapet. He 
is shot down at ounce. Major Pitcairn follows him. 
As he steps upon the parapet, methinks I hear his 
exulting cry, ‘the day is ours!’ but while the words 
are still upon his lips, he is shot through the body by 
a black soldier named Salem. His son receives him 
in his arms as he falls, and carries him from the hill. 
He led the detachment which first encountered our 
troops upon Lexington Green on the nineteenth of 
April: had a horse shot under him in the battle of 
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that day, and was left upon the field for dead.—Gen- 
eral Pigot mounts the south-east corner of the re- 
doubt, by the aid of a tree which has been left stand- 
ing there, and is the first to enter. His men follow 
him. The Americans still resist. The veteran Grid- 
ley receives a ball through the leg and is carried off. 
Colonel Bridge, who came with the first detachment 
remains till the last, and is twice severely wounded 
with a broadsword. Lieut. Prescott, a nephew of 
the Colonel is wounded in the arm: it hangs broken 
and lifeless by his side. His uncle tells him to con- 
tent himself with encouraging the men, but he con- 
trives to load his piece, and is passing through the 
sally-port to point it at the enemy, whena cannon 
ball cuts him to pieces. Major Moore remains at 
the last extremity : his men who went to the neck for 
water, have returned and are offering to assist him, 
but he tells them to provide for themselves and leave 
him to his fate-—Colonel Prescott perceives at last 
that farther resistance is only a wanton sacrifice of 
valuable life, and issues the order to retreat. The 
Americans leave the redoubt and retire with little 
molestation from the field. 

With little molestation did I say? Alas! one sac- 
rifice, the dearest, greatest of all is yet to be made : 
—one other victim,—purer, more precious than any 
that has yet been offered up, must be laid this day 
upon the altar of the country.—Too rash,—too gen- 
erous Warren !—you have come to learn the ait of 
war from a veteran soldier :—you have come to take 
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his orders :—but your desperate courage refuses to 
obey the last. On the right,—in front,—the enemy 
are pouring in upon you: on the left their artillery 
sweeps transversely through the works : ammunition, 
every thing is exhausted: the post is no longer ten- 
able : your comrades are leaving you: the best, the 
bravest are in full retreat: still you linger! Hasten, 
gallant Warren! Honor, duty, command you to fol- 
low them. Recollect how much depends on your 
life !—President of Congress !—Major-General in the 
army !—President of the Committee of Safety! Idol 
of the people! ‘Throw not away in mere desperation 
a life that involves so many interests !—Gentlest, 
kindest, purest of beings! Think of home !—Recol- 
lect what tender hearts will be rent with agony by 
your loss! Recollect that beloved one who has clasped 
her babes in horror to her breast at the report: of 
every gun that has been fired this day, from the mere 
imagination that your life might be in danger !— 
Thank God! you are leaving the redoubt! You are 
now at eight rods distance !—Alas! you present too 
fair a mark for the British musketry: they are all 
aiming at you. Major Small rushes to the rescue. 
His life has been saved this day in a similar extrem- 
ity by the interference of Putnam: he means to re- 
quite the service by saving yours. He calls to you 
by name: he entreats you not. to expose your per- 
son: he implores you te return ;—to surrender your- 
self a prisoner;—to entrust yourself to his care :—-he 
assures you of the most honorable treatment. Listen 
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to him, gallant Warren! you may yet be saved for 
your friends, your country—You turn your head: 
you appear to recognize him: your lips move in re- 
ply. Thedistant accents die upon the air; but I feel, 
I know, I hear in fancy what you say.—‘ Generous 
Briton! no! We have this day lost all but honor, 
that at least no act of mine shall sully.’ Major 
Small commands his men not to fire: he knocks up 
their muskets with his sword. In vain! Too late! 
A ball from some other quarter has done the fatal 
work. ‘The beauty of Israel has fallen upon his 
high places !’ 

General Howe, though slightly wounded in the 
foot, passed the night upon the field of battle. The 
next morning, as he was resting, wrapt in his cloak, 
upon a mound of hay, word was brought to him that 
the body of Warren was found among the dead. It 
had been recognized by General Winslow of Boston, 
then a youth. Howe refused at first to credit the 
intelligence : it was impossible that the President of 
Congress could have exposed his life in such an ac- 
tion. When assured of the fact he declared that his 
death was an offset for the loss of five hundred men. 
His body was buried at the place where he fell. The 
bullet by which he was killed had been previously 
taken from it by Mr. Savage, an officer in the Custom 
House, and was carried by him to London, where he 
afterwards delivered it to the Rev. Mr. Montague of 
Dedham. It was brought to me a day or two ago 
by a son of Mr Montague with an affidavit authenti- 
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cating the facts, and is the one, fellow-citizens ! which 
I now hold in my hand. The cartridge paper which 
stil] partly covers it is stained, as you see, with the 
hero’s blood. ‘The next year the body was removed 
to a tomb in Tremont cemetery and was finally de- 
posited in the family vault under St. Paul’s Church. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 

With all their country’s wishes blest ? 

When spring with dewy fingers cold 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 


It there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than blooming Fancy ever trod, 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung : 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor walks, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


The battle, which commenced at three o’clock 
lasted about two hours. ‘The number of the troops 
engaged on our side is estimated at about three thou- 
sand five hundred. ‘The loss was a hundred and fif- 
teen killed and missing, three hundred and five 
wounded, and thirty taken prisoners. Prescott’s re- 
giment suffered more than any other: in that alone 
there were forty two killed and twenty eight wound- 
ed. ‘The other regiments which composed the orig- 
inal detachment and the New Hampshire troops also 
suffered severely. Col. Gardner, Lieut. Col. Parker 
of Chelmsford, Major Moore and Major Maclary 
were the only officers above the rank of Captain, ex- 
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cepting Warren, who fell in the battle. The number 
of the British troops engaged is estimated, as I said 
before, at about four thousand. Their loss was rated 
by the Massachusetts Congress in their official ac- 
count of the action at fifteen hundred. Governor 
Gage in his official account acknowledges a loss of 
one thousand and fifty-four: two hundred and twen- 
ty six killed, eight hundred and twenty eight wound- 
ed, including nineteen officers killed and seventy 
wounded. Charlestown was entirely destroyed by 
the flames. After the battle the British took posses- 
sion of Bunker Hill from which they kept up a fire 
of artillery through the night: the Americans occu- 
pied Prospect and Winter Hills. It was apprehended 
that the British would pursue their advantage by mak- 
ing an attempt on the stores at Cambridge, but their 
loss was probably too severe. ‘They entrenched 
themselves on Bunker Hill, and the Americans re- 
sumed their former position. 

Survivors of the battle! welcome to the scene of 
your toils and sacrifices in the cause of your country ! 
Venerable men! ‘This day sixty one years ago, you 
came up here in the freshness of youth’s early morn- 
ing to risk your lives in defence of that country’s 
rights. In her auspicious name I bid you welcome 
to this consecrated spot. Accept our thanks for your 
attendance! Accept our warm congratulations upon 
the happy circumstances under which the celebration 
is held! Rejoice with us that your early labors were 
not lost :—that the blood which you poured out like 
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water has not been shed in vain :—that while others 
have been taken away, you have been spared in the 
goodness of Providence to witness, to enjoy your- 
selves the biessed fruits of your devotion to liberty ! 
Behold them, venerable friends ! in all that surrounds 
you,—in every proof of individual or national welfare, 
that greets your eyes as you survey this brilliant 
scene! This fair and smiling town ;—these numer- 
ous bridges, channels of wealth, free at length as air 
to the footsteps of industry ;—these cultivated fields 
that stretch in every direction as far as the eye can 
reach around us ;—the ships that are waiting at the 
neighboring wharves, impatient to spread their snowy 
canvass upon every ocean ;—the manufactories that 
are rising, as if by enchantment, in all our villages ;— 
that Navy-yard with its noble Dock, where the glo- 
rious banner of the Union,—not yet unfurled, when 
you, venerable warriors! came up here to battle un- 
der the good old provincial standard of Massachusetts 
Bay,—now displays in pride and beauty its star-span- 
gled folds to the summer air ;—that celebrated city, 
the boast and honor of New England, renowned 
throughout the world as a strong-hold of Learning, 
Religion and Liberty, now bursting its bounds with 
exuberant prosperity and embracing in its constantly 
expanding grasp the whole vicinity ;—above all, this 
crowd of happy faces,——this dense multitude of pros- 
perous, educated, enlightened, virtuous, pious free- 
men,—of women worthy to share their happiness, 
honored mothers, tender wives, lovely daughters,— 
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there was little comparatively of all this, venerable 
friends! when you came up here sixty-one years ago 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty. A little 
one has become a thousand. ‘To you and to your 
generous and gallant companions in arms and in coun- 
cil we owe this glorious change. What do I say? 
We owe it to you that the light of day greets us 
cheerfully,—that the air of heaven breathes kindly 
upon us,—that sleep refreshes us,—that the fruits of 
the earth nourish and gladden us: for when did the 
elements of nature perform their work benignantly 
upon the slave P—Fortunate men! you have lived to 
witness the good that you have done. Welcome 
then, friends and benefactors! to the scene of your 
patriotic efforts,—of your trial, your glory and now 
your high reward! Accept once more our warm con- 
gratulations ! Accept our heartfelt thanks! 

But the sphere of your services has not been limit- 
ed by the bounds of this flourishing neighborhood,—- 
or even this large and prosperous commonwealth. 
Look farther, venerable friends! Behold this vast, 
confederate Republic, the mighty mother of states 
and empires, stretching her boundless domain from 
the eastern to the western ocean through the whole 
temperate zone! Behold that range of inland seas 
alive with commerce,—those magnificent rivers bear- 
ing on their bosom to every quarter of the globe, 
the richest products of skill and industry,—the num- 
erous cities, abodes of science, art and wealth, that 


shine like gems upon our far-extended coast,—the 
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fair plantations that enrich and adorn the interior,— 
the schools, the colleges, the churches, diffusing know- 
ledge, virtue and piety among the people !—Turn 
your eyes to the seat of the General Government !— 
Observe there a new form of political society, com- 
bining the advantages of small communities with the 
security of large ones,——uniting in happiest bonds 
the sister forms of Liberty and Law,—establish- 
ing among a brotherhood of sovereign states, ex- 
tending over a vast continent, the grand and 
hitherto vainly desired consummation of Perpetual 
Peace! Behold this system heretofore regarded as 
the idle, impracticable dream of wild enthusiasm, 
working out its beauteous miracles in quiet majesty 
amid the storms that convulse the political world in 
all other quarters, and already sanctioned and strength- 
ened by the experience of more than half a century ! 
Lay open the volume of your country’s history! Be- 
hold there the record of a series of events unparal- 
leled, unapproached in the annals of the world !—a 
family of new nations springing as it were from the 
soil under the quickening sunshine of justice and lib- 
erty, and under the same impulse mounting with gi- 
ant steps the heights of power, wealth, and social 
improvement !—Read over the long list of the illus- 
trious names that crowd the pages of that precious 
book,—your Hauncocks, your Adamses, your Frauk- 
lins, your Jeffersons, your Madisons, your Jacksons, 
with their noble fellow-patriots and heroes, and above 
them all the wnique Washington! Hear Great Brit- 
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ain bearing public testimony through the mouths of 
her most enlightened sons to the ‘astonishing superi- 
ority ’ of your statesmen in council,—sealing with the 
blood of her ablest generals on the battle-field the 
overwhelming power of your ‘ military chieftains’ :— 
and, harder still, striking for the first time that ‘ me- 
teor flag’ that had braved the battle and the breeze 
a thousand years to the banner of your ‘ fir-built fri- 
gates!’ To you, venerable friends and benefactors! 
to you and your contemporaries of the revolutionary 
age, we owe this splendid spectacle of national jus- 
tice, greatness and glory. Without your labors, suf- 
ferings, sacrifices, successes, what would this country 
have been? An insignificant British possession on a 
remote, unexplored continent; a half-starved colony, 
kept on purpose just large enough to afford its con- 
tribution to the bloated greatness of an overgrown 
metropolitan state and not too large to endanger its 
dependance,—a Jamaica,—a Botany Bay. You gave 
us Independence and Liberty,—the conditions of our 
greatness, our glory, our existence. Splendid boon! 
How shall we reward such service ? What thanks, 
what acknowledgments, what words of fondest love 
and warmest welcome can give any adequate expres- 
sion to the obligations we are under and the feelings 
with which we are inspired ? 

But even these unexampled results do not compre- 
hend the whole of the services which you rendered 
to the world on this eventful day. As friends of 
liberty, of human happiness, we limit oug regards 
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to no single country, not even to our own. We ex- 
tend them through the world. Wherever there are 
men, living, laboring, suffering, enjoying,—there are 
our brothers. Look then still further abroad, honored 
friends and patriots! Behold in distant countries,— 
in other quarters of the globe, the influence of your 
example and achievements in stimulating the progress 
of social improvement! Behold the mighty Spirit of 
Reform striding like a giant through the civilized 
world and trampling down established abuses at every 
step! That mighty Spirit, venerable friends! was 
rocked as an infant in yonder Cradle of Liberty. 
He fleshed his youthful sword with you at Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill. Behold him working out his 
miracles in France, knocking off the shackles of 
neighboring nations in Spanish America, pursuing 
his course, sometimes triumphant, sometimes tempo- 
rarily trodden under foot, betrayed by false friends, 
overwhelmed by superior force, but still in the main 
forward and onward over Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Germany, Greece! Behold him at this very moment 
planting his foot on the white cliffs of Albion and 
shaking to their lowest foundations the battlements 
of Windsor Castle! Yes, venerable friends! that 
mother country, whose unjust pretensions, whose 
wilful blindness to the true principles of liberty, brought 
you up in arms sixty-one years ago to yonder hill, is 
now studying the science of government in your 
school, and attempting to work out in practice the 
lessons which the world has learned from your exam- 
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ple. Yes, veteran patriots! for all this grand march 
of political and social improvement which makes up 
the business of the last half century and gives it a 
peculiar character in history, the world is indebted 
in no small measure to you. I mean not, noble 
friends! to mock you with extravagant praise. You 
have not done the whole of this mighty work. The 
lapse of centuries has slowly matured the consumma- 
tion. Nations, races, successive generations of men 
have lent their aid in bringing it about. ‘The student 
in his closet, the martyr at the fiery stake, Valor 
in the van of his armies, and Discretion in the dark 
chambers of civil polity, have all contributed their 
shares. Who could undertake to number the great 
and good of other times and other countries, who 
have borne testimony in various ways to the glorious 
cause of Reform, of Improvement, of Liberty? We 
acknowledge their services, we all but adore their 
memories ; but while we render ample justice to their 
deserts, we feel, venerable friends! that our own re- 
volutionary struggle in which you, and your contempo- 
rary patriots were engaged, constitutes a great, per- 
haps the greatest epoch in this universal progress of 
Improvement. ‘That this very Battle of Bunker Hill, 
in which you personally took a part sixty-one years 
ago,—hurried, unprepared, unlooked for as it was,— 
insignificant as it may have appeared at the time to 
the proud statesmen and warriors of Europe,—was 
destined in the order of Providence to become in its 
results the Marathon of a new Greece. Rejoice then, 
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venerable friends! that you have been made the in- 
struments in a work of such transcendant importance ! 
Welcome once more to this holy mount of sacrifice, 
where you offered up your best blood, not for Massa- 
chusetts, not for New England, not for America only, 
but for the sacred cause of Liberty and Law through- 
out all countries, throughout all time ! 

Survivors of the Battle! your lot in life has been 
long as well as fortunate. Your companions in arms, 
who shared your trials and dangers on the memorable 
day we celebrate, have been successively called to 
receive their reward. The veterans of the old French 
wars, who gave you on that day the benefit of 
their tried valor and dear-bought experience,—Pres- 
cott, Gridley, Frye, Pomeroy, Stark, Gardner, Put- 
nam and the rest,—already far advanced in the vale 
of years, slept soon after with their fathers. The 
great and good among your contemporaries whom 
their country called to her highest posts of trust and 
honor—they too have run their glorious course and 
passed away. The eloquent voice of Eustis is silent. 
The noble heart of Brooks no longer beats responsive 
to the call of honor. Knox and Dearborn have ceased 
to guide a nation’s councils. ‘The expanded mind of 
Rumford has found a fitter field of action in higher 
spheres. Their associates are fast disappearing. 
Eleven years ago when you came up eagerly to meet 
the Nation’s Guest, you still presented a numerous 
front. Two hundred of your number remained to 
take that generous stranger by the hand. You now 
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attend in diminished force. He, too, that noble stran- 
ger, the last Major Genera! of the Revolutionary 
army, our illustrious friend, fellow-citizen, and guest, 
after passing through fresh trials,—after achieving 
new prodigies of patriotism and valor,—has closed his 
high career. You alone are left. Venerable friends 
and fathers! we greet you with deeper interest as 
the scanty, sole survivors of this memorable day. We 
rejoice that so many of you have been permitted to 
witness another solemn celebration of its return,—to 
hear once more, however feeble the voice that utters 
them, our cordial acknowledgments of your services 
and worth. May your lives be preserved yet longer 
for many years to come, and when in the fulness of time 
and honors, you too shall be gathered to your fathers 
and your brothers in arms, may you have the satisfac- 
tion in your last moments, of seeing the prosperity of 
the country which you did so much to establish, still 
unimpaired as it is now ! 

And you! fellow-citizens! fathers! friends and 
brothers ! who have now united in the celebration of 
this interesting anniversary, may the scenes of this 
day not pass away from your minds like a vain and 
empty pageant without leaving behind them any use- 
ful traces! May the recollection of the virtues and 
achievements of your revolutionary fathers, strengthea 
all your nobler and better feelings, and inspire you 
with a desire to emulate within the sphere of your 
activity, their glorious example ! 


NOTES. 


NOTE, A—p. 61. 


amiavit all ded to in the text, is as follows :— 


e, of Dedham, County of Norfolk, State of Mas- 
, do certify, to whom it may concern, that in the 
ge was in London, and became acquainted with 
ae orinerly an officer of the customs: for the port of Boston, 
ae me when the Royalists and Royal troops evacuated that 
When Bec Mr. Savage gave mea leaden ball, which. is now 
y “possession, with the following account of it, viz.:—* On the 
of the 18th of June, 1775, after the battle of Bunker or Breed’s 
[, with a number of other Royalists and British officers, among 
sti Gen. Burgoyne, went over from Boston to Charlestown, to 
iew the battle field. Among the fallen we found the body of 
Dr. Josrrx ‘Wanzren, with whom I had been personally acquainted. 
When he fell he fell across a rail. This ball I took from his body, and 
as I shall never visit Boston again, 1 will give it to you to take to 
America, where it will be valuable asa relic of your Revolution. His 
sword and belt, with some other artitles, were taken by some of the 
officers present ; and, I believe, brought to England, 


(Signed) | WM. MONTAGUE. 
~ Norfolk, ta Dedham, March 5, 1833. 
‘The above named William Montague, appeared before me, and made oath 


to the above statement. 
(Signed) SHERMAN LELAND. 
: Justice of the Peace 


NOTE, B.—p. 63. 


‘The survivors of the battle who were present at this celebration 
were as follows :— 


oot a AS Colonel Ricwarpson, of Newton; 

Lieut. Amos Pearson, of Newburyport ; 
Simzon Tyxer, of Camden, Maine ; 
Captain Bensamin Weeser, of Gloucester ; 
Israen Hunt, of New Hampshire ; 

Major IsAAc Anprews, of New Hampshire ; 
Jesse Smiru, of Salem ; 

Micau Atcort, of Braintree ; 

Enos Reynoxps, of Boxford. 


OTHER REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


Domrnicus Lorn, of Kennebunk ; ; 
Davin Smiru, of New Hampshire 3 
Nexemian Hoxtpen, of Charlestown. 


